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Vor. II 





TO MY BROTHER, 
Original. 
O come, my love, come, 
To thy wildwood home, 
Where the sun shines bright the long day, 
And the gentle breezes play; 


Where the fields are a living green, 
And the waters a crystal sheen. 


O come, my love, come, 

Where the wild birds roam, 
Where the lark hails the blushing hue 
That softens the morning blue, 
Where he mounts on free joyous wing 
The glad matin carol to sing. 


O come, love, away, 

Where, at early day, 
The sweet winds like fairy nymphs play, 
And kiss the bright dew drops away 
From the lip of the meadow bell, 
And the violet bud in the dell. 


O come with me, love, 
Where the sky above 
Is blue as thine e’en, and bright 
With its own celestial light, 
And ever are lovely and fair 
The clouds that betimes wander there. 


O haste to thy home, 
My gentlest, to roam, 
Where the rills, all tuneful, sing, 
As bright drops aside they fling, 
And whisper charmed stories of bliss 
To the blossoms they gaily kiss. 


T will lead thee, love, 

Where the turtle dove, 
Shalltell thee her tender lay 
When the daylight fades away, 
And music shall echoe sweet 
From the wood-bird’s wild retreat. 


In the stilly night, 

When the stars are bright, 
And the calm blue lake of our Isle 
Is lit with the night Queen’s smile, 
While we glide o’er its placid breast 
The Naides shall lull thee to rest. 


Gullford, N. Y. 


THE MINSTREL SAILOR, 
A FANCY SKETCH. 


Original. 


Loud roared the winds, the tempest’s drum, 
Beat loudly upon high; 
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decorations of the dingle, and sweect absorbing notes, on 
zephyr breezes borne, the imagination when tired of its trave 





its own infinity. Here the soul of the 1ude savage, that has 
long looked for a spirit-land beyond his native mountains, 
might realize all its fancied pleasures, and find a home and a 
hunting ground,—a shell-wreathed shore, and a crystal stream, 
beautiful beyond even the indulgence of his wildest dreams. 
And here, if sensual gratification could satisfy without sur- 
feiting with its monotony, a mind by reason and religion bet- 
ter taught, the son of civilization favored with the lights of lit- 
erature and revelation, might rejoice in the beautiful crea- 





| still brighter dwelling place of his soul. 


“The gayest, greenest spot on earth, 
Bounds bright Utawa’s tide.” 


Upon this spot, in a white cottage, lived a mysterious 1n- 





|entirely hidden, except that he had emigrated from some dis- 
tant part of Italy; his wife, infant son, and harp, were his only 
companions, and in these, were centered all the joys life had 
|in store for him, Conjecture, as is its custom under all such 
circumstances, ranged its thousands roads, and many fruitless 





efforts were made, to obtain a knowledge of the history of 


the strangers. Every attempt, however, proved ineffectual, 
or so cautious were they in conversation, that a single word, 
;never escaped the lips of either, by which any account of 


who were in the practice of visiting the family, was not un- 
frequently arrested by the rich and apparently costly orna- 
ments, with which their humble dwelling was adorned, many 
of them were covered with the hieroglyphical characters used 
| by the eastern ancients, in years passed away, and with their 
jtalismanic embellishments the minstrel appeared to be so 
well acquainted, that the suspicion of his having been of high 
and noble extraction, was excited in the minds of all, who 
i had entered his lowly habitation. His kindness won for him 
|the affection of every one who had an opportunity of exper- 
iencing it, and his seeming gaiety and good humor made a 
friend of every person he met. But his cheerfulness was like 
the light of the moon, looking through the folds of a watery 


| 
them could be traced, The attention of some of the persons 
| 


tune, after the tempest that had wrecked it had passed away 


sion in the bosom of infancy. Sorrow may once have wrung his 
soul; and like the billows ofa troubled sea,his feelings may have 
raged and spent their tumultuous flow. The impetuous tide may 
have raved and rolled fierce and fearfully, it may have gloomed 
| his path and made its darkness terrible, but the storm had cea- 
sed, the fire and fervor of his feclings, if such there had been, 


el might seek a repose, or add another scene of loveliness to || 


jtions of his God, and look forward in confident, hope for the | 


| dividual, known as the Minstrel Sailor, whose history was | 


| cloud; it was a sweet smile upon the soul of resigned misfor- | 


and left the waters calm and unrufled as the slumber of pas. | 
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when there blew not a “breath the blue wave to curl,” and no 
sound broke upon the deepening hush, save the far-off roar 
of the rapids, which touched upon the stillness like the dis- 
|| tant announcement of the coming of some spirit, or as though 
'|the saint of the “green isle,"was keeping in the remem- 
brance of its favored inhabitants that the wing of her protec- 
|| tion was still stretched over them, and would fan them in 
‘| the midst of their slumbers. At this holy hour, the neighbors 
|| of the minstrel frequently started from their evening rest, and 
approached nearer and uearer to his dwelling, allured by the 
| fairy-like music of his harp, that mingled its living strains 
upon the still night breeze, in sounds so heavenly and entran- 
cing, that they were sometimes half inclined to kneel in wor- 
ship before the Circean hand, that threw the thrilling notes so 
sweetly on the air; like the charmed bird to the mouth of the 
|| serpent, they would continue on, and on, and linger long, and 
scarce know why, about the home of the minstrel from 
whose harp every succeeding sound seemed sweeter than the 
last. They loved the minstrel, and loved the home he had 
beautified by heart and harp and sound of holy song. 














{ 


Once,the minstrel was displeased, at the approach of a neigh. 
|| bor too near to the shrine he hallowed; he came too close to the 
| sanctuary that he alone at such an hour could enter and be 
happy. He was seated in a cushioned arm-chair in front of 
his house, the foot of his harp was resting upon a stool, 
his wife was immediately before him, and held her boy in her 
| arms; the long white dress she wore, and the simple manner 
lof her whole attire, with the interesting posture in which 
she was placed, reminded the intruder of some celestial being 
who had descended for a time to weep over the grave of some 
poor unfortunate. She was in tears, and as the big drops 
rolled in the full baptism of a mother’s abiding love upon the 
| head of her child, she joined her voice with her husband’s 
‘land the notes of the harp, and swelled a chorus worthy of an 
angel choir. It was a favorite national air he was playing, 
\| and for every note his hand drew forth, the other wiped a 
| tear. This was no hour to welcome a friend; a seraph would 
'|have been unwelcome then, unless the object of his visit had 
| been to worship, unless he had mingled his offering with the 
|| saint-like sacrifice of feeling, that made a sanctuary of the 
minstrel’s home. For atime the invader of this heavenly 
'| place stood unobserved; the minstrel’s soul was in the harp, 
} and like the rays from the sun, that soul went forth on every 
||strain; a leaf quivered in the moonlight, and exposed the 
| violater of a spot and a scene, upon which had he gazed a 
| moment longer, he might have become an idolater. The 
|| minstrel’s song was done—the sweet spell that had bound 
| him—was broken, the music of his harp was hushed and still, 
| He arose from his seat, and motioning for his wife to follow; 
|went into the cottage. Many evenings passed before the 
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L ’ é ‘ ‘ |notes of his harp were again awakened, and his neighbors 
ba ineaee wieder sd ne ’ died away; and in the distance was only heard the faint 1 learned from on scamaidaaaan that he oul not seas inter 
4 j moaning of the winds, the murmuring music with which F 


; | . oh hi ; . : 
Py the banks of the bright Utawa, between the Chapel of they soften down to rest; and it mattered not now, es ant ea co a aaa sas aa ote 
Ann’s and the rapids, there is a little promontory, whose || though he once wore a diadem, or could boast of having been | ieeasescii “ : cE o/b ag ainsi 


jecti ee ious curiosi intruder. 
Projecting base arrests the progress of the wave, and causes ||an Adriatic prince, who had grown weary of the honors of pea beei pac RRR eR 
"t torevolt upon itself with force sufficient to sprinkle the 


s ‘ ; : , his court, or had been exiled from that court, in conseqnence The minstrel owned « heastifol skiff that eat likes water 
vac little — above its summit, which curling ina|jof his own improper conduct; he was now a pleasant and | — wes Lae mone upon sn peas 

€ upon the water, seems | “like a thing of life. n this he was oiften seen wi is wife 
and son, gliding along the smooth surface of the Utawa, 


pouring the living murmurs of his harp along the tide, until 





| agreeable, though reserved assvciate, and worthy of the friend- 
|ships he received at the hands of the strangers, and the place 
he had won in the strangers’ hearts. His secret was with 
‘ himself, and none dread to force an entrance to that inner 
Ponallthe green isle, It rises in the distance, when ap-||temple of his heart, that “holy of holies,’ where it was 
oe from the water, like some land of enchantment, ||closely locked. He was wealthy in his retirement, and only It was in the year ’27, a number prophetic in oriental his- 
> por re beautiful bowers, all planted by the hand || occupied a portion of his time at labor, and cultivated a lit- tory, marked by talismanic lines, sufficient in themselves to 
i ie ne: “ 8 - blossoms, and richly clustering with || tle garden more for amusement than the advantage he deriv-|| make an Italian tremble, that the minstrel had the misfor- 
“hiey lends oe a “= emblem for the fancy, of one of those ||ed from it. Upon his harp he was a most perfect performer, | tune to lose his wife and boy,—the fates had not yet finished 
oa wane ere lig a spirits revel and lovely nymphs || and often when the “woods and shores” were dim, and the || his destiny, and wove more misfortunes with the labyrinth- 
© dance unseen.” Here amid those Sharonlike evening hour was throwing its mantle of shade onal around ian web. His wife had become so accustomed to the water, 


‘*____Like bunches tied of frosted pearl 
All glittering in the sun.” aes 


Within the hollow of this cape, lies the most beautiful spot 











“The bird from the bower, and the stag from the hill, 
By the sound of such sweewmess, attracted, stood still.” 























i she would frequently take her child into the skiff, and | 
push it far from the shore a considerable distance down the ! 
tide, and then dexterously return it to the shore. It was on a) 
beautiful afternoon, when the minstrel was wandering far away } 
among the fields, that she took for the last time her son into 
the skiff, and sported upon the crystal tide. She was playing } 
upon the waves some Uistance from the shore, when sudden- | 
ly the Utawa grew dark and huge thunder-clouds unfolded ! 
heir black forms in fearful threatenings; still she amused f 
herself, and pointed the child to the forked lightning as it 
sported from cloud to cloud,—a flaw of wind unexpectedly i 
struck the skiffand as the ministre] mounted the promon- | 
otory, he saw his best beloved,—the all he loved of earth, | 
struggling in death with the’ billows that began to swell | 
like mountains upon the troubled deep. To look, and not: 
to rush to their rescue, was impossible. He sprung from | 
the elevation, and in an instant was at the spot where a mo-| 
ment before, all his hopes of earthly happiness had sunk, || 
He seized the skiff, and battled awhile manfully with the | 
mountain surges; but it was to no purpose; the angry waves 


had bubbled through their bosoms—from the lovely tenements | 
they had enlivened, and mocked every attempt of the minstrel 
to penetrate the almost fathomless depths. The skiff and) 
its occupant were driven to the shore, where the minstrel | 
stood with his bosom all naked and exposed to the fury of the | 
wind and the storm, and defied the dreadful thunder, and | 
the fierce lightning, that played in terrific grandeur about 


him. ‘The next morning found him still upon the shore, 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


'a white girdle, and an abundance of flowing hair. 











same voice addressed me, saying, “Hearken—come—and | but since I began to resemble this picture I find the ry 
do not make a noise.” I drew near,and near the last step, | crease. But it is getting late; I must be gone. tian - 
behind a pillar, I perceived a woman dressed in black, with | I conducted her to the end of the street, which “ee 
|| had arrived at, she turned to the left, and I erg 
“Hearken to me,” said she, taking me by the hand, “I | steps with her. She fixed her eyes on the rows me my 
will do you no harm—do not hurt me. I have deranged | which were before us; “You see all these lamps,” eae 
nothing on the staircase—I am in a little corner—no one | “Well, so pass away the generations of mankind; th ” 
can sce me: that hurts nobody. Let him never know it: he! equally agitated by the passing wind, they are nln ne 
will soon come down; I shall just see iim, and then I will a living fire, are separated equally by distances ne aby 
go away.” only by consuming, while the child who lights ain Maes 
Every word she uttered increased my surprise. I sought |no more what he does than the, chance which extinguishes 


\in vain how to find out who this unfortunate person could | them. Why, then, sould we be astonished that happiness 


be. Her voice was unknown to me, and it was not possible | is so soon destroyed in this world?” I continued to accompan 
fur me to perceive her exterior. She continued speaking to) her. “Stop,” said she, “go home; I have deprived you of : 
me; but her ideas seemed confused, and I only discovered || part of your sleep, and I have done wrong—sleep is so sweet 


| the disorder of her head and the sorrows of her heart. | to the happy.”—I would not afflict her by my presence, and 
| 


I interrupted her, and tried to point out to her our situa-|| left her. However fearful of any harm befalling her, I fol. 
tion. “If any one was to see you talking with me on the lowed her with my eyes as I slowly walked away. Sow her 
staircase!”—“Ah!” said she, “I see you do not understand || soon after stop beiore a little door, which she opened, entered 
‘this: there is only he who is somebody—all the rest are | and closed after her. I then returned home, with equal agi. 


rolled heedlessly around him, they raged as though no spirits nothing; and when he is going he will not do as you do: he! tation of heart and mind. This unfortunate female was con- 


‘does not hearken to what is said—he only hears her that is||tinually before my eves: I thought on the cause of her mis- 
above. Once it was me—to-day it is her: but that will not|| fortunes, and I shed mingled tears of sorrow and regret. I 
last.” So saying, she took a medallion from her pocket, | suffered too much mental agony to hope for sleep, and as] 
| which she pressed fervently to her bosom. | waited the rising of the day, I wrote down what had happen- 
Just at that moment we heard a door open, and a lacquey, | ed, as the recital will, no doubt, interest all susceptible minds, 


‘holding a light in his hand over the balustrade, caused me to| = <= 
| distinguish u young man who stole softly down stairs. TRUE GREATNESS. 








Leaning against me, his unfortunate victim trembled vio-| True greatness is that alone which is allowed to be so, by 


calling upon the tempest to give him back his dead.— | Jently; scarce had he passed her, than her strength entirely | the most great; and the difficulty of attaining perfection js 


The calm and quict temper of the minstrel was changed, and | 
the same bosom whose feelings throbbed with rapture as it 
basked in the sunshine and gold of a summer evening sky, 
‘beat the tempests drum in the madness of revenge.” Like the 
would now have scized the “thunder’s war-club,” and have 
smooth waters of a peaceful river, that may be roused to 
rear and foam of the cataract. Did the slumbering storm 
awake in his bosom, and spend itself upon the element 
that had robbed him of his hopes. 

The bodies of his wife and boy were found next day, and 
interred at his request near shore, where ever afterwards 
when a storm arose, he stood to defy its power. The harp 
of the minstrel was now neglected, he found no heaven in its 
notes, and but scldom awakened its melody, and when heard, 
it was always in strains of solemn,—thrilling song. So had 
his disposition altered, that instead of his harp, he loved to 
watch the tempest as it blackened upon the distant horizon: 
with his long, dark locks streaming in the wind he would 
rush with that last companion of his lonely hours, upon his 
arm, and as he would strike its wires roughly with his hand, 
he would yell above the howling of the wind—“Give me back 
my ¢@2ad.” Te left for awhile his solitary home and _travel- 
ed to his native land; his house with its contents and his 
skiff were left in the charge of his nearest neighbor, with 
this only request, that he should keep it safely till his return. 
“Tis a holy trust,” said he, “and I know ye cannot violate 
it.” Ife was gone but a short time, and returned as wretch- 
ed went away. His harp only added a deeper misery to his 
life, and he smashed it in a thousand pieces upon a rock, say- 
ing, “henceforth the ycll of the tempest and the haggard 
howling of the winds, shall be the music of my soul.” It was 
about midnight when the loudest storm that ever roused the 
minstrel, commenced its thunderings. He sprung from 
bed of boards, and seizing a fire brand, threw it upon the one 
of down, upon which he had so often watched his beloved 
while she slept. His dwelling was soon enveloped in flames, 
and in spite of the efforts of his neighbors, who attempted to 
save it, was levelled with the ground. “Now,” said he, 
“howl ye tempests, I'll wrap me in your winds for my shroud 
and the cold unfeeling wave shall be my sepulchre.’—His 
words had scarcely died away, when a flash of lightening 
exposed him beating the wind and rain with his hands, while 
his skiff was hurrying fast towards the rapids. It was the 
last time he was scen. 


The skiff was found below the rapids. J. No Me 


THE MANIAC OF ST, JOSEPH, 
From the La Belle Assemble. 
It was about the hour of two in the morning, and the lamp 
which was suspended in the middle of the court was almost 
extinguished:—as I was retiring to my apartment, L thought 


I heard a noise at the bottom of the great staircase; I cried 


. r . | 
out twice, “Who is there? what are you about there?” A 


sweet and touching voice answered, “It is me—you find I am || tainly, he never thought of it. Every night I place myself on! icular. This the Professor escertained from an ol 


, sure, if it was not for her face, I should please his taste much 


failed her, and she fell on the steps nearest the pillar against, best understood only by those who stand nearest themselves 
which we stood. I was anxious to procure assistance, but | unto it. For as he that is placed at a great distance from an 
the fear of bringing her into trouble prevented me. I took jobject, is a bad judge of the relative space that separates 
her in my arms; her senses were entirely gone, and I had a/| ther objects from it, that are comparatively contiguous unto 
small bottle of English salts, which I put to her nostrils. | it, so also those that are a great way off from excellence, are 
‘She appeared to recover; I held her two hands in one of | equally liable to be misled, as to the respective advances that 
| mine, while with the other I supported her head. As she, those who have nearly reached it have made. The combina- 
|, came to herself, her nerves were seized with convulsive || tion of research, of deduction, and of design, developing 
| tremblings: twice I heard her sigh; her chest laboured under | itself at last in the discovery of the safety lamp for the 
| severe oppression, and her efforts to speak were extinguished |miner, and muzzling, as it were, in a metallic net, as fine as 
by grief. At length, after some moments of silence, which I | 4ssamer, the most powerful and destructive of the elements, 
‘durst not interrupt, “Hearken,” said she; “I feel it now, and | Was an effort of mind that can be fully appreciated only by 
‘Lought to have given you notice. The accident which has | those who are thoroughly aware of the vast difficulty of the 
just happened tome must have made you uneasy; for you /end, and of the beautiful simplcity of the means. Sir Hum- 
are good, and you have been terrified: I do not wonder at it. | phrey Davy will receive the eternal gratitude of the most ig. 
I was like you, I used to be frightened tov, when that first |norant, but the civic crown he has so nobly earned, will be 
‘happened—I thought I was going to die. Presently, when placed upon his head by the admiration and the suffrages of 
it is over, I comfort myself by going to him; if he dies, I | the most wise. The truly great, indeed, are few in number, 
shall dic also; but without that happens, it is impossible; we | 20d slow to admit superiority; but, when once admitted, they 
‘only die wl&ecre we live, and if it is not in mysclf, it is in him |40 more homage to the greatness that overtops them, even 
‘that I exist. Some time ago I was mad, very mad; and that | than minds that are inferior and subordinate. In a former 
wust not surprise yuu, for it was then he began to go up this | publication I have related that I once went to see an exhibi- 
‘staircase. I have done every thing I could in my despair, tion of a giant, he was particularly tall and well proportion- 
every thing—but I wanted means; and yet it was butasim-|¢d. I was much interested by a groap of children, who 
ple affair; I could not die, however. Now my reason is re- Were brought into the room, and I promised myself much 
turned, every thing comes and goes,—she herself. She is in | amusement from the effect that the entrace of a giant would 
this medallion, sce, it is a portrait; but it is not that of my produce upon them. But I was disappointed, for this Brob- 
friend—what would be the use of that? He is so handsome, dingnag seemed to excite a much less sensation than I had 
he cannot be more so; there is nothing wants improving anticipated in this young coterie of Lilliputians. I took a 
nothing to be altered, If you you knew whose picture this, subsequent opportunity to express my astonishment on this 
is;-—it is her's that is above. Cruel creature! what mischieg | Subject, to the giant himself, who informed me that he had 
she has done me since she came near my heart!—it was invariably made the same remark, and that children and per 
contented, happy; she broke, deranged, and destroyed it. sons of diminutive stature never expressed half the surprise 
Tormented by the excess of my grief, I have ran about every | of gratification on secing him that was evinced by those who 
where by day and by night. Cnce I found myself alone in | were tall. The reason of this puzzled me a little, until I at 
the chawber of my friend: alas! he was not there; ! saw this. last began to reflect that children and persous of small sts 
picture on the table, J catched it up and ran away.” So say- | ture, are in the constant habit of looking up at others, and 
ing, she fell a laugiing, and then spoke to me of promenades, | therefore, it costs them no trouble to look a little higher at a 
carriages, and horses, and I again found her senses wander- | giant; but those who are comparatively tall, inasmuch as 
ing. She was then silent for a few minutes. I approached they are in the constant habit ot looking down upon all 
her, and said, “Why do you keep so carefully the picture of others, are beyond measure astonished, when they meet with 
that wicked woman above?” “Why,” replicd she, ‘do you || one whose very superior stature obliges them to look up: and 
not know why?—it is my only hope: every day I take it, se it is with minds, for the truly great meet their equals 
and place it beside my looking-glass, and I try to form my ‘rarely, their inferiors constantly, but when they meet with 
features after her's. I already begin to resemble her, and very |@ superior, the novelty of such an intellectual phenomenon 
soon, with taking pains, I shall look exactly like her; then I | serves only to increase its brilliance, and to give a more af 








| shall go and see my friend—he will be pleased with me, and | dent adoration to that homage which it commands. 


I will no longer desire to see her who is above: for I am | =— ———— 

GOETHE, 
better. See now in what some people place their happiness,| It has been generally believed, that Goethe’s masterpiece, 
just in a set of features: why did not he tell me that—I should | ‘Herman and Dorothea,’ was founded on a fact connec 
have arrainged mine, as I do now, andhe need not have || with the history of the Evangelical emigrants from Saltzburg- 
sought out a stranger; it was the easiest thing in the world, | But recently it has been ascertained, by Professor Shults, of 


and would have saved us both a great deal of trouble—but, cer-|| of Gotha, that the whole representation is true in every 4 
d wor 





waiting for him. || this stair-case; he never comes down till the clock strikes two:|| which fell into his hands, entitled ‘Ausfuehrliche Historia de= 


As I was not the person waited for, I went out; when the |! then, as I do not see him, I count the pulsations of my heart; Emigranten aus dem Erzbisthum Saltsburg-’ 
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YOUNG LADY. 





BY J. We 


Original. 


Like a rose that once bloomed by the murmuring stream, 
Like a fuuntain of hope, that has fled as a dream, 
Like the myrtle that grew by the seabeaten shore, 
Like a lily that bloomed but is blooming no more. 


So was she who was beautiful charming and meek! 
The rose had just pudded and bloomed on her cheek, 
But soon like the lily by autumn’s cold breath, 

Was her beauty dispoiled by the angel of death. 


Like the zephyr of morn, or the music of spring, 
Like the sounc of the harp and /£olian string, 
Like the notes of the minstre} that die on the air, 
Or the hues of the rain-bow, so faded this fair. 


Like the ivy that twines ’round the green myrtle vine, 
Her affections we-2 tenderly circled with mine, 

But now by the ecie hand of death we are riven, 

I’m alone on the earth, while her soul rests in heaven. 


Those eyes that once beamed with a lustre so bright, 
Have gone down to the tomb and evaded my sight, 
But her name it sha!! live, though I’ll see her no more, 
27 ill J hail her again vn a happier shore. 








PROCRASTINATION, 
From Lights end Shadows of Irish Life. 


“Do you see that cottsze there, ma’am, to the left? There 
used to be a cottage there onco—though but little else than 
the walls are in it now—baze and naked walls! and yet I 
mind when they were roofed, and decency within them.” 

“Who lived there?” 

“James Tracey; but there’s a beautiful place upon the hill?” 

“Tell me of the cottage, Laggin.” 

“God bless you, ma’am dear, you’re cruel fond of hearing 
of cottages; sure the history of most of them in this country 
is alike; a wedding, and little to begin with—a power of 
children, and little to give them—rack rent for the bit of 
land, turned out, bag and baggage, for that or the tithe!— 
beggary—starvation—sickness—death! That’s a poor Irish- 
man’s calendar, since the world was a world—barrin’ liere 
and there—now and then—when he gets a sight of good for- 
tune—by mistake!” 

“But the cabin 

“Ay—poor James—I mind when he built it, himself and 





James—he didn’t like to be buthered about what was coming, 
when he was satisfied with what was come. Well, the ould 
landlord died, and after that, the young one raised the rint in 
course, to get all he could to spend away from us; and then | 
poor James felt the want of a lease, for a dead man’s promise 
is seldom thought of except by those who want to sec it ful- 
filled; by this time he had a young, heavy family about him, 
and he dipinded a good deal out of an old bachelor uncle of 
his dying and leaving him all he had—which was more than 
would fit in a midy’s eye—and this hindered him from doing 
what he otherwise would have done: but it’s ill waiting for 
dead men’s shocs—-sorra as much as would pay for a stone | 
of praties did he ever get from that same man. Well ma’am, 
gale day came and came, and he got time at first, and they | 
do say he could have pulled up, sut somchow he had got fixed 
in the way of putting off, and one thing went to rack and | 

| 
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land the poor mother—Christ defend us! here she is!—now 
\for God’s sake don’t gainsay her—maybe she won’t speak— 
‘only don’t gainsay her—she’s wild mad.” 

A slight, tall woman had ascended the opposite side of the 
|hill from which we were looking down upon the cottage 
‘that had been the scene of such a horrid act, and she came 
‘upon us so suddenly that the narrative, united to her singular 
‘appearance, gave me a shock I shall remember to my dying 
(\day. She wore a petticoat of black stuff, and a short cloak 


‘and hood of the same material; her legs were bare, and her| 


\feet thrust into shoes much too large; they were strapped over 
|her instep by leather thongs; she had on neither cap nor bon- 
‘net, and her hair, which once must have been beautiful, hung 
in gray matted tresses over her bosom; the hood was thrown 
back, so that her features were fully exposed—they were low 
‘and flat, but the expression of her large, blue, wandering 
‘eyes was fierce and fearful? She advanced, curtseying at 
‘every step, towards us—we had been walking up the hill— 
and though she did not ask charity, I placed a small silver 


coin in her thin hand. Our guide was behind, or rather more! 
‘to the right than we were, so that the maniac’s eye, resting | pointer dog from the table, 
‘on him, would be led in a direct line to look down upon her | 


once happy home. 


| “Save ye kindly, this fine morning,” he said in a kindly 
‘tone. She turned quickly, looked at Laggin for a moment 


hen tossing her arms wildly in the air, uttered a long, loud, 
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\}eaning back is so well understood, by some persons, that 
they can balance themselves upon one leg only of the chair.” 
But I looked upon this as a mere display of wit, at the ex- 

| pense of an American gentleman who was indulging himself 

lin the favorite American attitude at the expense of the for- 
|eigner’s satin-wood chair. 

After you have sufficiently indulged in this elegant accom- 
plishment, the next sitting attitude 1 would recommend, is to 
rest your right foot on your left knee, or, vice versa, and 
‘take the wrinkles out of your boots with your hands. This 
|| elevation of the foot to a level with the hands, is particularly 
'| advisable, if any lady or gentlemen is close by, and it shows 
| that yon have as much respect for one limb as another. Why 
\| should not the foot be as highly honored in society as the 
| hand? Why should not the boot be brought in contact with 
| the glove. Ihave seen people shove off when a gentleman 
| had thus introduced his foot into company, as if they thought 
‘their dignity offended; but I thought it quite as silly as I did 
‘the conduct of a friend, one day, who dined with a family of 
| fashion, and was quite provoked to see the lady feed a huge 
by putting pieces of bread and 

meat in his moath from her own plate. 

After you get tired sitting, I would advise you to stand up 
_and if you do not know what to do with your hands, I would 

| recommend you to hang them by the thumbs at the arm holes 

|of your vest, or deposit them in the pockets of your panta- 

‘loons. An occasional thrusting them into your hair, with 
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the neighbors with him; and the ould landlord was over here, || 
and gave him a prumise of renewal of his father’s lease, and | 
we wanted James to get the promise in writing, but he put || 
it off—twas a way he had—the only fault I ever knew in | 


‘and appalling scream—I never before heard such a sound—) 
tit reverberated through the air like what one imagines would | 
be the howl of those doomed to eternal agony—and then, as || 

if exhausted by the effort, she sank on her knees on the | 

earth, her right arm extended towards the cottage. 
“Teave her alone—she’ll come to presently; there’s one of 
her boys—an innocent—an’ he’s not far off; he tends and 


tracks his mother wherever she goes.” 


ragged youth, of about fifteen, crept from among some un- 
| derwood—a copse of mingled furze and hawthorn—and with. 
out heeding us, commenced turning her round. She appear- 


were a kneeling statue, and having accomplished his purpose, 


of human desolation as that mother and son, in sight of their 
1 | 
blasted, ruined home! | 


ATTITUDES. 


From the National Gazette. 


Lord Chesterfield says, “nothing adds so much to success | 
in life as anengaging first appearance.” The truth of 


The man had hardly finished speaking, when a squalid, | 


ed tv have become rigid, for he moved her as though she | 
which was to withdraw her from looking towards the ruined | 


cottage, he sat on the earth beside her, staring up into her || 
face with the calm quiet air of one whose feelings are dead- || 


|| lowed, the most eager delight. 


fingers expanded like the tecth of a comb, can be practised 
with advantage. If you should be walking up and down the 
room with a lady or a gentleman, you should always turn 
|| your hack to your companion. Some people think this rude, but 
| that is because they have heard that at court no one turns his 
'| back upon the King. 

| To conclude: when you get tired of walking, sit down and 
‘lean back in your chair, or if the sofa be vacant, take a loll 
|| upon it, and be careful to rub your head against the wall as 
1 before. If the sofa be covered with damask, and yoyr boots 
| be clean, you might safely put up your fect, as some of the 
/members of Congress at Washington have been known to do 
; at the house of one of the foreign ministers. 








THE FRIENDLESS. 


It is remarkable how a single word, unaffectedly uttered 


ened—yet who once felt. I never saw so affecting a picture || will sometimes reveal to us more fully and strikingly than 


| could many books, the deep and Jong experience of a human 


| heart. Not long age, a friend of ours invited a small party 


‘of orphan children from an asylum to spend an hour of a 
| Wednesday afternoon at his house, (in Boston.) They mani- 
fested, each in the way that Nature prompted or education al- 
It was evidently a rich treat 
tothem in their lonely state. It would have done any body’s 





the impression made upon his mind, on his first meeting in| 


| company with aman of vulgar or unpolished deportment. | 


The writer of this, desirous to assist in making gentlemen 
of those who have no friends who dare to take the liberty of 


polite life, offers the following rules, which cannot fail, if 
duly adherred to, to render the practioner a finished gentle- 
man. 

When you pay a visit at the house of a friend, and get 
fairly seated, let one of the first things you do, ke, to lean 


| back in your chair, and particularly if you are near a clean 


wall. I say “clean,” because otherwise you might get your 
head soiled. A wall newly papered with a light ground, is 


the safest to lean against, and I would recommend a little 





another thing to rack, and James got a hurt in his back from 
his horse, which he neglected to fasten in the stable; and 
he'd pass the length of a summer day, propped againt a post 
which stood at the gable end of the house, doing nothing 
only fuming with a neighbor, or keeping the hens out of the 
cabbages; and so, in the long run everything was distrained, 
and James turned into the road—himsclf and his children. 
It's little the landlord got hy the distraining, for no one 
would buy, no one would take the land over his head—for a 
reason they had—unul a north-countryman ventured, and 
Sure it wasn’t for want of the warning that himself was shot 
» harvest night against the very post where James used to 
eee = turn about you can see the spot now, ma’am, 
e boas brat—and tree or fur in end dates Hel 
‘0 crown the matter, and t ( wa pe 
’ wo more, hung for the same. 


“ 
; How dreadful! and all originated in the ruinous habit of 
rrocrastination!”” 


san ~— pane going back entirely to say that, though 
an © youre in the right. What left of the children are 
‘cattered through the counthry with one friend or another— 


change in position in order that by constantly rubbing your 


head on the same spot, you may not make the mark of it too} 


plain, which probably the lady of the house, it she was over 
nice, might notadmire. As to the sort of chair which is best 
suited for the fect, I wouid prefer a mahogany one, particu- 
larly if the hind legs were made so as to require a considera- 
ble effort to tilt it back. The cane and rush bottom are best 
for a small man, for they generally have a bar in front, upon 
which he can place his feet, which will enable him to wipe 
the dirt off his boots, in case he got into the mud on his way 
‘and forgot to wipe them at the door onthe mat. The custom 
of leaning back on one’s chair, is purely American, and by 


jrighlty observing it abroad as weil as home, it speaks one’s | 


nationality. The people of no other polished nation lean 
back in their chairs. All Europeans have a silly notion that 
‘it indicates a want of respect for those in whose company you 
jare, and that want they call unseemly postures, shows even a 
man’s, what of self-respect. But this is all affectation. “Free 
;and Easy” is the true doctrine, whether alone or in society, 
; whether in your place of business, or in the drawing room. I 


this remark must be manifest to every one, who adverts to/|| 


pointing out their true aberations from the true standard of| 


heart good to see and hear them. 

As he was distributing amongst them the contents of a 
basket of oranges, he chanced to hear one of the little girls 
|| say to a companion who was sitting at her side, “I know 
| why Mr. has invited us to his house—it is because we 
| haven’t any friends. I haven't had a friend come to see me 





\| for five years.” 
| Merciful heaven! Only twelve years old, and not have 
|| seen the face of one friend for five long years! 
} We have heard many a sad tale of orphanage, and thought 
|| that we felt sympathy for the friendless before, but we never 
| heard words that went directly to the heart lke these—that 
|, made so palpable the dreariness of the long days and nights 
|| that heavily follow one another, unenlivened by a single smile 
_or kindly tone of one living being with whom the homeless 
|,can claim kindred. We thought, too, that we knew, of old, 
} something of the value of our friends, and estimated, not al- 
together tvo lightly, their joyous and assuaging influence upon 
| the pulses of the soul, but never before did our natural rela- 
i tives seem so precious to our regard or did our heart involun- 
i|tary seek to bind them to itself with such a tenacio1s em- 
| brace, as since the simple words of the poor orphan girl have 
|| given tous one slight and inadequate impression of her unut- 


|terable and melancholy experience. 

li No wonder that God from his secret throne has sent out so 
|many kindly messages and sacred promises of love to the 
| solitary and forsaken, the parentless and the widow; for, O 
|how much do they need the sympathy of Heaven, who have 
|| no friends on earth! and how pleasant to the angels of conso- 
ilation to pay their unobtrusive and peace-laden visits to the 


| children of loneliness and sorrow. 
i Would it not repay us richly, ay, a thousand fold, if we 


would open our doors more frequently to those who have no 
home, and distribute our kindly sympathies, which are indeed, 
the bread of life, more freely to those who hunger and thirst 
for words of friendship and looks of affection and tenderness. 





‘recullect once hearing a foreigner say, “I am told the art of —Christian Register. 
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is marked by productiveness and abundance. Water and fer- | She received us with great kindness, and entered int 8 
tility are almost synonymous in the East; and the fig and ||free and unrestrained conversation. She has seen life ing 
‘mulberry trees and the vines along the valley of this stream, | great variety of forms, and communicates her observations 
presented a most delightful contrast to the naked and sterile || with spirit. She related to us many anecdotes of Mr. Pitt, 


TO THE STARS. 
BY ELORA. 
“Oh, ye stars of Heaven, praise ye the Lord!’’ 











Or igin al. ridges which enclosed it. We soon, however, left it, and ||and his cotemporaries, who were associated with him on the 

traversed a very rugged and inhospitable country, ascending | stirring scenes during the French revolutionary wars, She 

Ye distant worlds where spirits roam— |and descending hill after hill, each composed almost wholly of || has an unconquerable aversion to George the Fourth, and con- 

F - ese ae nies a \| of rock, till we came in sight of the little insulated mountain siders him the worst man that ever lived—except her neighbor 
ar-shining in the etherea ry | J , H . . . ca Oe 

Like guardians of the slumbering mgbt. | where Lady Hester Stanhope had established her lonely dwell- wed Emir Beschir, who “nga occupies the nadir in her affee. 

\ ing. It is almost conical, and separated by a deep valley from one, Of the Duke of York she spoke with great kindness 

With one sweet burst of seraph notes, ‘the other hills. We toiled up its precipitous side by a narrow |/and Iam inclined to think, that in both of these cases her 

> sal pe 5 2 j — . 
From mount, and vale, and crystal stream, ‘winding path, enjoying the full bencfit of a Syrian midday | own opinions are the faithful mirror of those of Mr, Pitt, 


On every wandering breeze that floats, 2 \She lived with the P ‘ ust 
Oh, let your praise ascend to Him. /isun. When on the top, we stopped a moment to rest, and to | She ive —_ that eminent etatesmen uring the latter peri- 
survey the prospect around us. Steep valleys on every side || od of his life, and was admitted to his confidential councils 
‘ — ; 1. | by 2 = : a Oe ° . ° ° 
ba a pr dens — _ seemed to enclose similar hills. Near was one having on its } and to the examination of his most private papers. What pe. 
~ Pa if) gs . . . 4 +4 +4 . 

Ponte bart top a Greek Convent, and others in the distance spotted with | culiar circumstances led her to change all the habits of her 
Tbe Omuipresent, viewless One! | villages, Greek, Arab, and Druse. ‘There must be something life and to flee beyoud Corhaenten, I know not. But as she 
|| peculiar in the soil of this region, for to the eye nothing could || displayed some eccentricity in the conception, she exhibited 
Storms are the breathings of his ire— i! promise greater sterility. ‘The worst spot in the Allegany || great firmness and intrepity in the execution of the plan. On 
Ps ee pre “ on _— || Mountains would seem to me to hold out greater enconrage- | her first voyage she was shipwrecked somewhere off the coast 

ue is word swift-darting \| ; PP . Pa . on - Y 
Speeds like an arrow on its path. | ment to industry; and a persun who has visited the Gap in | of Caramania, I believe, between Cyprus and Rhodes, and 
||the White Mountains, may form a tolerable idea of the rocky || was detained some days upon a barren waste. She lost every 


eens ore eee idesolation which the prospect offers. Upon the top of the |/thing, and suffered all tse hardships incident to such an ae. 
sitet ethane Ont |hill, this self.expatriated grand-daughter of the great Earl of | cident in such an inhospitable region. But with indomitable 


As sands are blown from ocean’s shore 


When suddenly the winds arise! Chatham,this niece and adviser of William Pitt, has established || resolution she returned to England, and, after procuring such 


||her residence. ‘The house, or rather the cluster of houses, is j|articles as she needed, re-embarked for the East, and safely 


His glory fills the air with light— built in the Arab manner, low, irregular, and almost detatch- reached Syria. From that period her adventures are well 
pes Rn sea oa ed. It is of stone, rather rudely constructed, and surrounded | known. She traversed ali the country between the Enphre 


O ever praise him—day and night, j ‘ ; 
Let worlds on worlds bis praise resound. as is usual here with a stone wall, Theré are some fig and tes and the Mediteranean, and by her conduct and her larges. 


a ESS pomegranite trees, vines aed flowering shrubs, cultivated with ses, acquired an extraordinary influence over the tribes of 

The following letter, regarding an eccentric lady, is from || care, and furnished with water brought from some distant nomadic Arabs, who roam through this region. She was 
the pen of our minister in France, Mr. Cass, communicated | spring in the valley below, upon asses—for the hill itself is as | even saluted Queen of Palmyra, amid the mighty and inter. 
for the Democratic Review. destitute of water as the deserts of Arabia. ‘esting ruins which attest, upon a small oasis in the middle of 

A VISIT TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE, i had taken the precaution, before leaving Sidon, to trans. | the desert, the former power of Zenobia; and_ perhaps visions 
| mit, by a messenger, my card and letter, stating our desire, | of glory floated befure her eyes, and perhaps she dreamed of 
. || to have an interview with her ladyship. I had understood | rivalling the renown of the unfortunate sovreign, who, after 
She is an extraordinary woman, this Lady Hester Stan-| when in Damascus, from the French consul, who had been | resisting the strength of Rome, was led away captive by Au- 


hope. Extraordinary in her character, in her apenas, ma for some years her physician, that she was not always acces- relian. But, alas, the Ishmaelites are poor pillars for a throne 
her opinions, and in the romantic incidents of her life. 


'| sable, and I was advised to give her previous notice of our ‘0 rest upon, a foundation as unstable as their own sandy 
| . ad . 
jocean. The leech cries, ‘Give, give’-—and the Arab cries, 





BY AN AMERICAN, 


sé : - . J “4 a | intended visit. When we reached her house we found she 
Sidon is about twenty miles North of Tyre, in like man- | 14 not risen, for among her peculiar habits, is one which ‘More, more,’ till the treasury of tie Lady Hester was well 
ner upon the sea-coast, and in an equal state of misery and | eonyerts the day into night. She had, however, given orders, nigh exhausted; and as her mexns diminished, till the latter 
decadence. It was originally an open roadstead, furnished | tor our hospitable reception, and requested we would dine lis reduced within very narrow limits, and till the former, I 
subsequently with an artificial mole, the remains of which | informing us she would receive us about three o’clock in the fear, is much less than the interest I take in her fate indu- 
yet exist. These towns owed their origin and prosperity | a fernoon. This, however, did not suit our arrangements; for ¢*s me to wish it was. At one time, her passport was a safe 
to their situation, as the most convenient marts for the || one object we had in view in the journey, was to visit the guaranty for the traveller, insuring him protection and hospi- 
country east of them. ‘The vallies of Lebanon, in their rear, || jnjr Beschir, the Prince of the Druses, who lives about sev- tality among the wildest bands. 
are fertile and productive; and the great valley, in which Bael- || ey hours’ ride beyound Lady Hester, in the midst of the rid. I found she held the moral character of tie Turks in high 
bee is placed, between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, was une i ges of Labanon. We therefore excused ourselves to her lady. estimation; but she denounces the changes which are evident 
of the richest regions upon the face of the globe. And Da.) ship for not waiting, promising to make our visit to the Snir ‘in progress throughout the Empire, having a tendency to 
mascus, on the castern side of Anti-Labanon, and its beauti- | that evening, and to return, so as to present ourselves to her | assimilate the Mussulmen population to the Christian stand- 
ful circumjacent cuuntry, must have always depended upon || ladyship again by noon the next day. To this asrangement ‘ard. This she charges upon Sultan Mahmond; and as her 
these ports for the exportation and importation of whatever | she assented, and we continued our journey without s cing Jeau ideal of a gentleman seems to be a Turk of the old 
articles formed their commerce. “Syria was thy merchant,” | por, school, with his flowing robes and other accessories of an 
says the Prophet Ezckicl, speaking of Tyre. “Judah and | The same uninviting country met our view, until we cros- ‘eastern toilet, she may well be supposed to hold in detestation 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants.” “Damascus lend over some steep, rocky ridges, and struck a petty stream | the ugly Fez cap. the pantaloons and the long frock coat, 
was thy merchant.” How true all this was, history has told | which discharges into the Mediterranean, between Sidon and | which have changed and disfigured the Mahometans. We 
us. And it perfectly agrees with the geographical features | Rejroot, It is the one in which the Emperor Barbarossa was had much interesting conversation with ber, which I shall 
of the country, and with the relations necessarily existing || drowned, while engaged in a crusade. We travelled up this not repeat, confining myself to such remarks, indicative of 
tween the regions extending as tar as the Euphrates, and || stream to its source, and after dark reached the residence of her frame of mind, as may appear to be of a general nature. 
this part of the Mediterranean, Beiroot, about twenty miles || the Emir, one of the most romantic spots in the world. This |, I found she had so far lust her command of the English lan 
north of Sidon, has now taken the trade which formerly en- | singular people, the Druses, occupy these mountains. They guage, as to be driven occasiona!ly to have recourse to the 
riched that city and Tyre; and there must always be some || haye preserved a species of independence, and are governed || Arabic. She expressed much dissatisfaction at the accounts 
considerable mart in the neighborhood. The inhabitants are, | by their own princes. I may take some other opportunity of which some travellers have given of their interviews with 
indecd, miserable, debased by vices of morals and of man- |! communicating to you the particulars of our visit. A more | ler, and was particularly severe upon M. Lamartine. Her 
ners, and pressed down by the extortions of Eastern despo- | interesting one could not have been made. We were reecived | strictures upon the work of this gentleman exhibited much 
tism. Still there is produced in the country much silk, fruit|! and treated with true Arab hospitality. The palace is by far 1 feeling, and she considers his description of her dress, and 
wine, and drugs. While upon this topic of oppession, I am! the most magnificent building in Syria, and more than four | Manners, and conversation, as highly colored, and in fact, 
mduced to mention a circumstance stikingly illustrative of it,|! times the size of our president’s house. It is said that the |distorted—and sbe qualificd it by an epithet I feel no disposi- 
which passed under my own eyes, at Cairo. We had been I Emir keeps a thousand servants. During the journey of this tion to repeat. M. Lamartine is a poet, with a vivid imagi- 
furnished with the necessary boats of the Government, but | day, we saw, for the first time, those horas alluded to in the || nation, surveying objects through a less sover medium than 
there was a deficiency in boatmen. We lay at Boulac, the}, scripture, which are worn by the women. They are at least _we every day folks; be is also a genticman of great worth 
port of Cairo, and a large crowd had assembled, as usual, te f fificen inches long, and rise over the forehead, being covered ‘and high reputation, aad no doubt described objects as they 
witness the arrival and departure of vessels. Suddenly, some i by a veil—and most uncvoth looking objects they are. i struck hiin; but really, after having fullowed a large part of 
police officers scized a rope, and pushing into the crowd, sur- | We returned to Lady Hester Stanhope’s at the hour indi. | liis route, i must sey, that his book is a very erroncous guide 
rounded a number of men, whom they compelled to serve as i cated; and after a short time were introduced into her private ‘to a just appreciation of the mind and manners of this region. 





- —— ee Renee ‘ - \} = io = # ‘ 2 P i} 
sailors—and what is worse, without any arrangement for pay | apartment. She was sitting, dressed like an Arab, clothed ia | It is a picture sketched and colored with great beauty and bri 
>is} : "her sats are forniche 4! sas HI ° ° a : ° ‘. 
or provisions. Where boats are furnished by tae authorities, |; white, with a turban upon her head, and smoking a leng liuney, but one whose prototype it would be difficult to 
ap 3a inst , Bin. i ae ° Ot fee ‘ s " z ; a aes ™" 

there is no obligation upon the passengers to renumerate the | pipe. She is tall and spare, with a worn and sickly comp!ex- , find. 


“ad beines emploved i = ; aus ee | be . e | - , : 
wretched beings employed in their transportation. I need), ion, and apparently about sixty five years of age. Thad} Icannot fully make out from M. Lamartinc’s narrative, 
scarcely add, - it we aid not sees to withdraw ourselves from |} heard from her physician, in Damascus, that she had been! whether he united with Lady Hester Stanhope, in the opit- 
our equitable duty by this immunity. li engaged to Sir John Moore, and I looked for these traits]! jons he states she entertained concerning the miraculous 


We left Sidon on the morning of that day, and after passing || which may have been supposed to have attended this great | horse whose destiny isto he so noble, There 1s here s0 
° ic . « > > sa 7 } . . 1} sf 
its miserable walls, we found ourselves upon the sandy beach|! captain. ‘There was a settled melancholy which added to the | much of mysticism in his narrative as to baffle my penetra 
of the sea. After travelling upon it about two miles we be-| 
gan to ascend the head of a small stream, deriving its sources 
from the ridges of Lebanon. It is perennial, and its course 


interest of her appearance; and the recollection of what she H tion with respect to his own views. However, after diligent 
had been, contrasted with what she was, produced a powerful | inquiry, we could Icarn nothing of this new Alborak, the 
impression upon each of the party, charges of being decked as M. Lamertine paints her—s*¥- 
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ing she W 
4 on when we were with her, 


which was perfectly sim- 


’ ou interview was highly interesting. Lady Hester “d 
ssed naturally of a vigorous intellect, improved by early | 
study, and by a free admission to the best society. As may 
II be supposed, her peculiar opinions upon such subjects 
yeu approacn monomania. I imagine her long residence 
in the East has produced an effect upon her religious views, 
ft there seems to be a medley, in her conversation, of the 


dogmas ofIsmalisim. She alluded in pretty distinct terms, to 


t : ; 
ne Sleepers of Ephesus, and which relates to certain per- 


sons no > . % 

not far distant, is to be attended with some strange even . 

believe we have all of us more or less of a spirit of hallucina- 

tion, each perhaps when his own peculiar chord is struck, and 
’ 


more or less developed, as the craniologist would say, as the | 


ump is greater or smaller. 
ea a shown much friendship tv our country- 
men, and I think has reccived them whenever they presented 
themselves, which she has not always done to British travel. 
ers. Ladies she never receives. Whether this exclusion is 
founded upon Turkish opinion of the female inferiority I had 
not an opportunity to judge. We have certainly to thank 
her for her politeness‘and hospitality; and this she carried 
so far, uotwithstanding our objections, as to send a servant 
with fruit to our boat at Sidon. 
more happiness than I am afraid is in store for her. 








| HAVE NO FATHER THERE, 


Original. 


as clothed in a dress precisely similar to the one she , 


ing in its outlines the legendary tale of the | 

Oe art , | the old port has been long in the cellars of his country- 
ing at Damascus, whose awakening, which is |) i 
ete | very coffin is comfortable; the very vault of his ascestors is 
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the two extremes; but it is the worst ill of social existence 
that there should be such extremes. 

The child of the rich man sleeps in the silken cradle, his 
little cries are hushed by the nurse, whose only duty is to 
watch the progress of that tiny frame. The least illness. 
and the physician bestows on the infant heir, the knowledge 
of a life; for every single patient benefits by all his prede- 
cessors. The child becomes a boy; Elton or Westminster, 
Oxford or Cambridge, have garnered for his sake the wisdom 
of centuries: he is launched into public life, and there are 
friends and connexions on either hand, as stepping stones in 
his way. He arrives at old age; the arm-chair is ready, and 
house to share its strength with its master. He dies; his 
sheltered, a funerai sermon is preached in his honor; and 
escutcheon and marble tablet do thier best to preserve his 
memory. 

Take the reverse of the picture. The infancy of the poor 





| child is one of crics, too often of blows: natural affection 
| has given way before the iron pressure of want. The old 


proverb, that ‘When poverty comes 1n at the door, love flies 


‘out at the window,” is true in a far more general sense than 


|these physical sufferings re-act on the moral world, they | 
We left her wishing her’, 
‘| rent half loves, half loathes, the child that takes the bread | 
| from his own mouth: and the child looks on that as tyranny, 
{| which is only misery. 


{ saw a wide and well-spread board, 
And ehildred young and fair 

Came one by one.—the eldest first, 
And took their stations there. 


All neatly clad and beautiful, 
And with familiar tread; 

They gathered round with joy to feast 
On meats and snow white-bread. 


Beside the board, the father sate, 
A smile his features wore; 

As on the little group he gazed, 
And told their portions o’er. 


A meagre form arrayed in rags, 
Anear the threshold stoud; 

A haif-starved cuild had wandered there t 
To beg a little food. 


Said one—“‘why standest here my dear, 
See there’s a vacantseat, 

Amid the children,—and enough 
For them and thee to eat.” 


‘Alas for me!?* the child replied, 
In tones of deep despair, 

“No right have I amid yon group, 
[ have no father there.” 


O hour of fate, when from the skies, 
With notes of deepest dread, 

The far-resounding trump of God 
Shall summon forth the dead, 


What countless hosts shall stand without 
The heavenly threshold fair, 

And gazing on the blest, exclaim, 
I have no father there. 


N, 
Baltimore. 





DIVERSITV OF LIEE. 


BY MiSS LANGDON. 


There is no denying that there are “royal roads” through 
existence for the upper classes; for them, at least the high- 
ways are Macadamized, swept and watered. They are sur-| 
rounded not only by luxuries, but by pleasures, which, at all 
events to the young, must have the zest of novelty. It seems’! 
to me the veriest fallacy to say that the lots in life are weigh-| 
ed out in equal balances: the difference is 
examiner, sad; and to the sufferer, bitter? Before we talk of, 
®uality of pain which is,in nine cases out of ten, only a 
selfish and indolent excuse for neglect, Ict us contrast a high 


very great—to the 


ships. 


chance chill has distorted the youthful limbs, they have, at 
| least, health to begin life. The poor man has nothing more 


|are our resources, and how to husband or to exert them.) 


the one in which it is generally applied. They have the 


| floor for a bed; the scant and mouldering remnant of food for 


dinner; the cold hearth, where the wind blows in the snow;—— | 


deaden and embitter the sweetest of our feelings, The pa- | 


It learns to love. 
Suppose that childhood passed; it has escaped disease; no 


than his strength. God’s best gifts lie dormant within him: 
the chances are that he cannot read even the holy page, that, 








which is 16, ayd multiplying 16 by 16, the result is 252 
which is the number of feet fallen. And so on, always fol- 
lowing the same rule of computation. 

It is not always easy, by the above mode of calculation, to 
arrive at a correct result as to the height fallen by bodies, 
and all that can be expected is an approximation to a true 
result. This arises from bodies being of different bulks, and 
receiving different degrees of opposition from the atmosphere 
in their descent. It is a common supposition that large and 
heavy bodies fall more quickly than small and light ones. 
| This opinion, which was maintained even by philosophers, 
until Galileo rectified the mistake, perhaps originates in the 
error of confounding momentum with velocity. Be this as it 
may, it is now an ascertained truth in science, that all bo- 
dies, of whatever density, fall with the same velocity. Thus, 
a ball containing a pound of lead falis with the same velocity 
as a ball containing an ounce. This equality in the rate of 
falling is, however, disturbed by the quality of figure and 
bulk of bodies. A solid ball of gold will fall more quickly 
than the same quantity of gold beat out into a thin leaf, be- 
cause in the case of the thin leaf the resistance from the at- 


mosphere on a large surface impedes the descent.— Chamber's 
Educational Course. 





——ooo_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_= 
THE STACKEN CLOUD. 

This cloud is easily known by its hemispherical or heaped 
| Superstructure; hence its name cumulus, a heap or pile. It 
| has usually a flattened base. The mode of its formation is 
| by the gathering together of detached clouds, which then ap- 
_pear stacked into one great and elevated mass, or stacken 


|| cloud. The best time for viewing its progressive formation 


\is in June, settled weather. About sunrise, small and thinly 
{scattered specks of clouds may be observed. As the sun 
' rises, these enlarge, those near each other coalesce, and at 
ilength the cumulus is completed. It may be called the cloud 
| of day, as it usuelly exists only during that period, dissolving 





at least holds out the hope of a less miserable world. He 


sea . | 
has not that mental cultivation which alone teaches us what | 
| 

’ 
He knows only how to labor, and that not in the most ser- | 
viceable manner to himself. He docs not, even when he! 


_can, which is rare enough, lay by for the future, because he | 


has never been accustomed to reflect. Life has for him no; 
future. Perhaps he takes to drinking; and it is easy, with 


half-a-dozen different kinds of French wincs on the table, | 


' the claret purple beside the golden sherry, to say a thousand | 
/ true and excellent things on the crime of excess. 


If the | 


gentleman refrains, it is from a moral restraiat the poor | 


‘man has never been taught to exercise! and what does the | 


| poor man drink to avoid—-cold, hnnger, perhaps bodily pain i 


—always bodily weariness? | 
Old age comes on feeble, and often premature, when his 
place of refuge is a straw pallet, where, if his faraily keep | 
him, it is an act of Roman virtue, the very devotion of duty | 
and affection; for even the old man’s morsel must be taken} 


from their owa. But the workhouse is the ordinary resting | 
| place before the grave! and there human selfishness takes Its | 
|| most revolting aspect; there life has not left one allusion, one | 
'| affection; all is harsh, cold, revolting, and unnatural. The| 
i difference that began in the cradle, continues to the tomb | 


| The bare coffin, a few boards hastily nailed together, is flung | 


| into the cart; the service is hurried over, the ground trodden | 
i down, and the next day the chil.ren are playing upon the i breezes. These little stacken clouds seem to form out of the 
new grave, whose tenant is already forgetten. So much for atmosphere, and be resolved into it as rapidly. 

| the equality of human existence. 





FALLING BODIES. 


It is found by experiment, that the motion of a falling | 


progression. In other words, in every second of time during | 


when falling freely, passes through a space of 16 feet 1 inch | 


for the sake of even numbers, we find that the space fallen | 


\through in a given time is determined by the following | 


1 which a body occapies in falling: Take the square of that}; 
1 number (that is, the number multipiied by itself,) and multi-| 
anda low position. On one side is protection, instruction |! ply the square by 16, which is the number of feet fallen 
and pleasure; on the other is neglect, ignorance and hard- || during the first second, and the result is the amount of feet 


arithmetical computation. Ascertain the number of seconds | 





“hunger swallows all in one Jow want.” Among the rich, | cupy 3 seconds in falling, we take the square of 3 which is 
body and mind are cultivated with equal watchfulness; among || 9; then we multiply 9 by 16, which gives 144 as the result, 
the poor, the body is left to disease and to decrepitude, anc | and that is the number of feet fallen. Again, if we find that 


the mind to void and destruction; I grant that I speak of’ the ball occupy 4 seconds in falling, we take th 


iH 


lcre, wants are invented to become luxurics; there, || which the body altogether falls. For example, if a ball oc- requested to know the exact dimensions of his thumb. 


fs . . . . 
_in the evening, in a manner the exact counterpart of its for- 
' mation in the merning. 


| It is curious to watch the formation of staken clouds, and 


|| to trace them from minute specks that seem to form out of 


| the atmosphere, to those Jarge masses that move unajestically 
along in the wind, and convey matter from place to place. 

In fair weather soon after sunrise, a small cloud appears, 
_as this increases others form near it, and fall into it as if at- 
tracted; a large mass is at length upraised, and then ali the 
smaller clouds that form in its neighborhood are soon lost, 
while the mass augments, and the spectator, though he sees 
not the process, feels no doubt that the disappearance of the 
| smaller, and increase of the larger cloud, must be owing to 
the large mass havirg attracted the less into itself. But, 
| why are the smaller clouds lost to the view hefore they reach, 
_and are quite drawn into the larger one? Possibly, when the 
| small cloud is very near, with most of its vapors drawn away 
‘the rest rush inte the larger, as a magnet, when it has ap- 
_ proached a larger one within a certain distance, is suddenly 
|and forcibly attracted. When these ephemeral mountains of 
j electrical vapour have increased much, as they do towards 
| mip-day; they often unite and form dense, extensive and ir- 

regular masses. 

| The rapid formaticn and disappearance cf small cumuli is 
| a process constantly going on in particular kinds of weather, 
| especially when the air is clear and dry, with light easterly 








| AUTHORITY OF HUSBANDS. 


| Bracton, a law writer of great repute in his day, has fur- 


nished a curious legal opinion on the rights of husbands to 


: E seca 
body is increased, or accelerated, in regular arithmetical || currect their wives. He says: although it may be lawful fur 


| the husband to correct the wife with a lawful weapon, such as 


its descent, it acquircs an additiona! rate of speed, the rate |! a broomstick &c., yet if he make use of an unlawful instru. 


regularly increasing by the accumulation of the preceding i ment, such as 2n iron bar and the like, and death ensue, it 
additions. It is ascertained that a dense or compact body, || will be murder.” The ladies dwe 


lling in the same town 
| where resided this sage expounder of conjugal rights, are said 


, during the first second of time. Leaving out the odd inch|! to have been so indignant and so little satisfied with the dis- 


| tinction in their favor, that they dragged the unfortunate 
| counsellor to the river and ducked him soundly. Judge Bul- 
jer, of Exeter, in an opinion he delivered in action against a 
husband for bad treatment of his wife, laid it down as law 
“that a husband was privileged to beat his wife, if the instrue 
ment used was wooden, and no thicker than his thumb.’ 
The dames of Exeter sent a round-rodin to his lordship, and 


en 
“is 


| 
{ 


When thon art tempted tu throw a stone in anger, t-yif 
thou canst pick it up without crooking thy body; if not, stop 


e square of 4° thy hand. 
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I variety of wretchedness. The drawing wes interrupted, and i and she stepped into the boat with a wild-despairing look 


MUSINGS. 


BY J. C. M’CABE. 
Or igin al. 
— ‘only toa sense of her misery. The first thing she did was || rings in my ears at this this moment. Sandy rushed down 


How beautiful she looks! her hair is parted | to look around for her husband; when she perceived him she below, and threw himself into one of the berths in a state of 





O’er a sweet forehead calm and passing fair; 
Her smile bespeaks her pure, and gentle-hearted, 
And a young bosom free from every care. 


| seized his hand and held it, as if she was afraid he was going 1 feeling which defies description. Poor fellow! his wife’s fore. 
to leave her, “O, Sancy, you'll not leave me and your poor 1 bodings were too true! He was amongst the first that were 
| babie, will you?” The poor fellow looked in her face with a killed in Portugal. What became of her I have been able to 
Her eye is very soft, ard sweetly, saintly; look of agony and despair. learn. 
Her voice is like the far off touching tone | The scene drew tears from every eye in the room, with the || ———————— 

ed anion — exception of the termagant whom I have already mentioned, ! A VALUABLE COUSIN. 

po 2 |who said, “What are ye a’ makin’ such a wark about? Let | The following anecdote is from the “advertisement” +o the 
| the babie get her grect out! I suppose she thinks there’s nae- ffygsar, a novel by the aathor of the Subaltern, and is a 
{body ever parted with their men but her, wi’ her faintin,’ and | jta] “pit” at the manner in which patronage is abused in od 
her airs, and her wark:” rope. Hussar is an old soldier, who, after serving some thir. 
| The drawing was again commenced, and various were the | ty years, was sent to Chelsea Hospital, with the rank of Ser. 
| expressions of feeling evincedby those concerned. The Irish | geant. The Surgeon prevails on him to tells his adventures 
| women in particular we loud in their grief. It appeared to jn the recital of which the soldier displays so much wong 
| me that the Irish either feel more acutely than the Scotch oF ledge, that the worthy medico is hugely astonished that the 
English, or that they have less restraint on themselves in ex- || 53iq Hussar had not become a high officer—at least a com. 
The barrack, through the day, was one continu- | missioned one—which is thus explained by the non-commis, 


ed scene of lamentation. | sioned, no doubt to the entire satisfaction of him of the sea). 
We were to march the next morning early. Most of the | pe}, 


'single men were away drinking. I slept in the berth above \ 
|Sandy and his wife. They never went to bed, but sat the | 
whole night in their berth, with their child between them, 
alternately embracing their child and each other, and lament- 
ing their cruel fortune. I never witnessed in my life such a ese, applicd to the Bishop for a living. The Bishop assured 
- - heart-rendering scene. The poor fellow tried to assume some | him that he was alive to his merit, and that he might depend 
From the “Recollections of Eventful Life,” by a Soldier. | firmness, but in vain; some feeling expression from her would | upon being one day or anotlier provided for. Encouraged 
| throw him off his guard, and at last his grief became quite | by this assurance, the Curate kept quiet, till he ascertained 


THE PARTING. uncontrollable, | that a certain living was vacant; upon \uich he repaired 
We had been about three months in the Island of Jersey,|| When the first bugle sounded, he got up and prepared his again to the Bishop, and entreated that he might be inducted 











At eventide no more I’ll wander sadly, 
Nor gaze at night upon the stars alone; 
For she is at my side, whose spirit gladly, 

Mingles with mine, and makes my thoughts its own. : 


Her brow, o’er which her beauteous locks are braided, 
Like rich, ripe clusters from the teeming vine, 
Shall never more by sorrow’s clouds be shaded, 
May weal be her’s, and woe, if any,—mine! 
God? May our days pass on as soft, as brightly | pressing it. 
As love, and hope, and peace can make them glide; 
May our life’s barque float on as sweet, as lightly 





As flowers cast upon a silvery tide! . ; 
“I will reply to you, sir,” said he in his slightly broken 


English, “by reminding you of a passage in the Life of Fred. 
erick the Great. There was a poor Curate, somewhat near 
Potsdam, who, after many years faithful service in the dig 


And oh! let no sad dreams of death, e’er darken 
The vision of our bliss, our dreain of love; 
But to Thy voice may we meekly hearken, 
Live happy here, and live with Thee above. 
Lee’s Spring, August, 13, 1838. 








‘she was carried by her husband to his berth, where he hung || The vessel was now turning the pier, and she Was out of 
‘over her in frantic agony. By the assistance of those around | sight almost in an instant; but as we got the last glimpse of 
|her she was soon recovered from her swoon but she awoke | her, she uttered a shriek, the knell of a broken heart, which « 


when the order came for our embarkation for Portugal; but i things. Here a new source of grief sprung up. In laying | to jt, 


only six women to every hundred men were allowed to ac- 
company us. As there were, however, a great many more 
than that number it was proposed that they should draw lots! 
to sce who should remain. The women of the company to 
which I belonged were assembled in the pay-sergeant’s room 
_ for that purpose. The men of the company had gathered 
around them to see the result with various degrees of interest 
depicted in their countenances. The proportionate number 
of tickets were made “to go” or “not to go” written on them. 
They were then placed in a hat, and the women were ealled 
by their seniority to draw their tickets. I looked round me 
before they began. It was an interesting scene. The ser- 





geant stood in the middle with his hat in his hand, the wo- |; 
men around him with their hearts palpitating; and anxicty |! 


and suspense in every countenance. Here and there you 
would see the head of a married man pushed forward from a- 
mongst the crowd in the attitude of intense anxiety. 

The first woman called was the sergeant’s wife; she drew 
“not to go.” It seemed to give little concern to any one but 
herself and husband. She was not very well liked in the 
company. ‘The next was a corporeal’s wife—she drew “to 
go.” This was received with nearly as much apathy as the 
first. She was little beloved by either. The next was an 
old hand, a most outrageous virago, who thought nothing ot 
giving her hurband a knoch down when he offended her, and 
who used to make great disturbance about the fire in the 
cooking way.—Every one uttered their wishes and hoped that 
she would lose; and her husband if we could judge from his | 
countenauce, seemed to wish so too.—She boldly plunged her 
hand into the hat and drew ont a ticket; on opening it, she | 
held it up triumphantly, and displayed “to go.” “Old Meg 
will go yet,” said she, “and live to scald more of you about | 
the fire-side.” A general muriwur of disappointment ran 
through the whole, “She has the devil’s luck and her own,” 
said one of them. 

The next in turn was the wife of a young man who was 
much respected in the company for steadiness and good be- | 
haviour. She was remarkable for her affection for her hus- 
band, and beloved by the whole company for her modest and 








| 


|aside the articles which he intended to leave, and which | 
they had used together, the idea seemed fixed in her mind | 
| that they would never use them in that way again, and as 

| she put then aside, she watered them with her tears. Her tea. | 
| pot, her cups, and every thing that they had used in common , 
jall had their apostrophe of sorrow. Le tried to persuade her | 
to remain in the barrack, as we had six miles to travel to the , 
place of embarkation. Many of the men had got so much | 
| intoxicated that they were scarcely able to walk. The com- | 
|manding officer was so displeased at their conduct, that in 

coming through St. Helier’s he would not allow the band to 

| play. | 
| When we arrived at the place where we were to embark, a | 
most distressing scene took place in the men parting from | 
|their wives.—Some of them, indced, it did not appear to affect | 
much; others had got themselves nearly tipsy; but most of 
{them seemed to feel it acutely. When Sandy’s wife came to | 
take her last farewell, she lost all government of her gricf. | 
| She clung to him with a despairing hold. “Oh dinna, dinna | 
The vessel was hauling out. One of | 
ithe sergeants came to tell her that she would have to go ashore. | 
“Oh! they'll never be so hard hearted as to part us!” said she | 
and running aft to the quarter deck, where the commanding | 
\ officer was standing, she sank down on her knecs, with her | 
ichild in ber arms.—“Oh! will you not Jet me gang wi’ my | 
j}husband? Will you tear him frae his wife and his ween? | 
| He has nae frien’s but us; nor we any but him; and, Oh! will | 
Sce my wee babie pleadin for | 





licave me!” she cried. 





you make us a’ fricndless? 
us!” 

| The officer felt a painful struggle between his duty and his 
| feelings; the tears came into his eyes. She eagerly caught at | 
[this as favorable to her cause. “Oh! aye, 1 see you have a | 
| feeling heart—you’ll let me gang wi’ him! You have nae | 
| wife—but if you had, Iam sure you wad think it uncom. | 
'mon hard to be torn frae her this way; and wee darling.” 
“My good woman,” said the officer, “I feel for you much, but 
my orders are prememtory, thatno more than six women to | 
each hundred men go with their husbands. You have had | 








| your chance as well as the other women; and although it is |) 


“Ah” replied the Bishop, “so you knew that living was 
vacant did you? Well, I am very sorry. I cannot give you 
that, for I have promised it to une of my nephews; but you 
shall have the next that falls.” 

The Curate returned home scarcely disappointed, for he 
thought the Bishops’ reason wasa fair one; and counted 
surely on succeeding to the very next benefice thet should 
One did fall soon after, and he flew on the 
wings of hope to the place. 

“It is very provoking my dear sir,” said the Prelate, “but 
I cannot give you this. Ihave promised it to my sisier’s 
son; but you shall have the next. 

“The Curate was disappointed this time, but he said little; 
neither was he much suprised when on repairing the third 
time to the Episcopal resdence, a similar result attended his 
application. And so it continued to be, over and over again. 
There was a brother, or a nephew, or a cousin, between him 
and the realization of his day dreams—till-his petience be. 
came at length exhausted, and he began to consider what was 
best to be done. He was a sharpwitted man and his medite 
tions brought him to a happy issue. 

“}t chanced, once upon atime, that Frederick the Great, 
who always rose early, and was accustomed to walk before 
breakfast in the palace garden looked cut zrom his window, 
and to his infinite surprise, saw an ecclessiastic, with a lan- 
thern in his hand, stooping and poking close to the ground, 


become vacant, 


as if in search of something. ‘The sun was up, yet the man’s 
lanthern contained a lighted candle; and he seerzed to depend 
in his search entirely upon that, and not cpon the sun’s rays. 
Frederick’s curiosity wasrouscd. Fe desired his attendant 
to order the man up, and bid him wait in the ente-room till the 
king shall be dressed: the King went ferth; and Io, the 
stranger, instead of meeting him like a reasonable p2rsoa, 
‘continucd still to keep his lantern close to .he floor, and peep 
| about hiin. 


. os 


| “Whatare you looking for, sir?” demanded the king. 
; “I’m looking for a cousin, please your miajes.y,” was the 
| reply. 

“A cousin, you fool!” said Frederick; what do you mean 


obliging disposition. She advanced with a palpitating heart i hard enough on you to be separated from your husband, yet by that?” 


and jzembling hand to decide on (what was to her I believe) 


‘there are many more in the same predicament, and it is to- | 


97 ’ 
“Because I have nene,” answered the man; anc + cans do 


her fature happiness or misery. Every one prayed for her||tully out of my power to help it’? “Well, Well,” said she, |! without one.” 


oar ay ~ } “4 > > = Fy | sc) > ’ } H . " | wre 
suecess. Trembling between fear and hope, she drew out but j, raising from her knees, and straining her infant to her breast, i These strange answers only we‘ted the 7 ing’s 


ene of the tickets and attempted to open it, but her hand | 
skook so she could not doit. She handed it to one of the 
men to open. When he opened it his countenance fell, and | 
he hesitated to say what it was, she cried to him in| 
a tone of agony, “Tell me for God’s sake what is it?” 
“For to go,” in a compassionate tone of voice. 
God help me. 


“O || farewell then!” said she to him. 
O Sandy!!” she exclaimed, and sunk |/cried. I handed him to her. “Give him a last kiss, Sandy.” 


‘sits a’ owre wi’ us, my puir babie! This day leaves us frien- | 
Jess on the wide world.” “God will be your friend” said I, | 
jas I took the child from 

'the boat. Sandy had stood like a person bewildered 
lal this time, without saying a word. ‘Farewell, then, a last 


“Where’s my babie?” she 


lifeless into the hands of her husband, who sprung for-|| He pressed the infant to his bosom in silent agony: “Now 
v-ard o her assistanve and in whose face was depicted every # a’s owre! Farewell, Sandy! We'll may we meet in heaven;” 





her until she should get into|! 


cnriosity 
| who went on qnesiicaing the ecclosiasic, tu. we wale aa 
jcame out, 
| “Oh, that’s it,” excleimed redcrick, le 
inot get your living, because y 
ops. Never mind—1 wiil be your eccsiz. it 5 
—and then we will see wliac can 22 dene.” ; 
The king made his enquiries—fund ‘hot the C22"? 8 
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to make out the presentation in his favor. The Bishop de- 
murred a little, spoke of a cousin to whom he had promised 
it, and assured the king that his protege should have the very 
next that fell. 

“That won't do,” replied Frederick, “your Curate is my 
cousin for this time—so you must give him the living.” 

The Curate got the living. But I have no cousin sir, so I got 
no living. 

I was much struck with Landsherit’s story. But if he got 
no living, he has at least earned for himself the reputation of 
a good soldier in his youth, a good man in his old age. 








A POLICE SKETCH. 
BY JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


“Jt is most astonishing,” said Richard Mervyn, as he re- 


linquished the attempt to raise from the gutter at the corner | 


of Sixth and Prune streets: “it is really astonishing how 
soon this dreadful climate of America brings on old age. I 
shall never get home to write a book about the place: never. 
Here am I, six feet two, without my stockings, sprawling in 
a dirty republican gutter, without being able to help myself 
out of it. There’s that lamp winking and blinking in my 
face, as if it wants to laugh, and would if it had a mouth; 
anda big brute of a dog just smelt of me to see whether I 
was good toeat. What a country; what gutters! and what 
liquor!—I only took nine smallers of whiskey, and what with 
that and the premature old age,I verily believe I’m a gone 
chicken.” 

Mr. Mervyn now clamored so loudly that assistance soon 
came. 

“Silence there! what’s the matter?” 

“Matter yourself; I’m being done, or as some people say, 
I’m doing. The march of mind has tripped, and Richard 
Mervyn is too deep for himself. Help me out—gentle— 
there. Aint Lina pretty pickle. This is what the doctor 
calls gutta serena, isn’t it?” 

“When I was at school, the boys would have called you a 
gutteral.” 

“They would’nt have known much grammar, if they did. 
I'm a liguid—see me drip.” 

“Oh! oh!” said the watch, “don’t try to be funny; I know 
you well enough, now you’ve wiped your face. You're the 
chap that locked me up in my box once, and when I burst 
open the door, you knocked me heels over head, and legged 
it.” 

“That’s me. I did that thing. 
and downs of public life? 


How did you like the ups 
Isn’t variety charming?” 

“If it wasn’t that I’m a public functionary, and musn’t 
give may to my feelings, I’d crack your cocoa, and ease my 
mind by doing as I was done by. I'll make an example of 


you, however. You’re my prisoner. Hatty cooshay to the | 


watch’us. That’s the Dutch for being took up.” 
“Well, give us your arm. Don’t be afraid of the mud. 


Gutter mud is very wholesome. Look at the pigs, how fat it | 


makes em; and if you like fat pork, why shonldn’t you like 
what makes pork fat? So: so: steady. Now, I’ll tell you all 


about tother night. I was passing your box ina friendly, | wore then dripping with the blood of their former task mas-|| 


Promiscuous sort of a way, I thought you were asleep, or 
had run down, and I turned the key to wind you up. Ifa 
Watch uint wound up, it can’t either keep good time, or even 


go ” 





Washington Irving has said “That there is something in 
sickness that breaks down the pride of manhood, that softens 
the heart, and brings it back to the feelings of infancy. Who 
that has languished even in advanced life, in sickness and 
dispondeney, who that has pinched ona weery bed, in the 
neglect and loneliness of a foreign land, but has thought on 
the mother that looked on his childhood, that smoothed his 
pillow, and administered to his helplessness? Oh! there is an 
endearing tenderness in the love ot a mother to a son that 
transcends all other affections of the heart. It is neither to 
“ar eer el gach 
s, s y ingratitude. She will sacrific 
a comfort to his convenience; she will surrender every 
onc 7 enjoyment; she will glory in his fame, and 
pl tet te and if adversity overtake him he 
evade earer to her by misfortune; and if disgrace sct- 
mt aameaae she will still love and cherish him; and if 
— eside cast him off she will be all the world to 
—————————_—_—— 
~ FLATTERY, 

oe, rst itis upon the memory of Alexander, 
: eak as to be 

his wry faces, 


that he 
pleased with his courtiers imitating 


Slaves that were appointed to labor among the fields. 


, his brethren in bondage. 
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| TIMELY NOTICE. 


Five numbers more will complete the present volume of the Monument. 
The publisher would earnestly request those subscnbers at a distance, 
Now is also a fa- 


| . who are in arrears, to make immediate remittances. 
vorable time to foward the advance snbscription for the third volume, 
which will commence the first week in October next. Unless the terms 
are complied with, the paper will not be sent to distant subscribers after 


|| the present year, and the names of persons whose papers imay be dis- 
| 


continued, will be published. Here is timely notice!! 


| 
| TRAVELLING AGENT. 
} 


| Mr. Jacob Roxbury has accepted the travelling agency of the Batiimore 
Monument, for the District of Colnmbia, and the western shore of the 


| state of Maryland. Mr. R. is respectfuliy recommended to the favora- 
HT] 
i 


ble notice of the citizens whom he may visit, in the prosecutiou of his 
agency. 
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| Toussaint Louverture.—This individual was one of the 
|black chiefs of Hayti. His history furnishes interesting 
| proofs of the waywardness of fortune. He was born a slave, 
‘in which mean capacity his proud spirit could not remain 
long after he had attained the strength and vigor of manhood. | 
| Toussaint belonged to Count de Noe, a wealthy Frenchman, 
| whose possessions upon the island were superintended by M.| 
| Bayou, a man of generous feelings and exalted character: 
under his care, the slave gave early evidence of superior pow- | 
ers of inind, and was favored with the elementary branches 
of an education, which in after years was rendered of great} 
service to himself. The advancement of Toussaint, like that 
of most men who have become distinguished, was gradual. 
One or two promotions made him postillion in the service of| 
M. Bayou, whom he assisted in the management of the} 
The 
insurrection of 1791, which was so disastrous to the white 
inhabitants of the island, gave Toussaint the opportunity of 
exhibiting his superior capabilities of mind and powers for | 
command. ‘The favorite, at once of the white mnsters and 
their oppressed slaves, Toussaint scarcely knew which of the) 


partics to join, or which to oppose. A mind like his, how- 










form even among the negroes of St. Domingo, who had so 
recently bound themselves for freedom or the grave, wae 
found the traitor. Toussant died in a damp prison at Be- 
sancon. 


Coacn racinc.—While there has been much written aad 
pubiished against the murderous practice of racing with 
steamboats, and while the feelings of the community have 
been excited to the highest degree, by the many misfortunes 
that have occurred tu the innocent from the reckless disre- 
gard of every principle of honor or humanity on the part of 
their directors, who have so frequently endangered and de- 
stroyed life, for the gratification of what, at best, is a very 
foolish feeling, we have learned, comparatively, but little 
about the outrageous manner in which the drivers of travel 
ling coaches hurry them over the rough and dangerous roads of 
the west—crossing even in front of the opposing team at full 
speed, risking the danger of being dashed to pieces for the mere 
purpose of maintaining their position ahead. And this is 
the case almost every day. A gentleman lately from the 
west, informed us, that notwithstanding his earnest impor- 
tunities, in which he was joined by all the passagers, a num. 
ber of whom were ladies, in order to prevail upon the driver 
to moderate his speed, he continued to dash on with the utmost 
fury, interrupting the opposition stage at every opportunity, 
no matter how great the hazard. And this is constantly the 
case. The two lines are upon the road, and are constantly 
racing at the imminent risk of their passengers. We think 
something should be said and done to prevent this thing; 
Congress has interposed between the racing propensities of 
the steamboat officer and the life of his company, why not 
between the rash drivers, better perhaps the proprietors, of 
travelling coaches and their passengers. 


Pouiteness.—The inhabitants of some countries must find 
it very troublesome to be polite; an American would doubt- 
less consider it one of the greatest bores he had to endure, 
were he obliged to perform their ceremonies whenever he 
met a friend or acquaintance. Suppose for instance, instead 
of a very slight curvature of his body and a touch of his hat 


|| he had to seize the left foot of the person he was about to sa- 


lute, and pass it over his right leg and then rub over his face 
until it became as red as a boiled lobster. He would sooner 
kick a Philippine islander over, than take the trouble to lay 
himself flat on the ground before him, and elevate his head 
to look him affectionately in the face, at the same time rais- 


ever, could not remain long inactive. The struggle Was! ing his leg with his knee bent in a painful manner. 


great, but the hour of decision forced itself upon him. The} 
work of blood had commenced: the seble hero found the| 
freedom of his race in one scale, and the love he bore his 
honored overseer in the other. The blacks importuned for} 
his assistance, and when about to consent to their entreaties, | 
the repeated acts of kindness which M. Bayou had extended | 
towards him rushed upon his mind, and he hesitated. “Help| 
me to save my master,” he cried, ‘and my services and my | 
life are yours.” | 

Exasperated as were the slaves, and though their hands} 





_ters, they quickly complied, and M. Bayou was placed beyond 
the reach of danger. With his family, he was allowed to, 
embark for Baltimore, and ‘Toussaint became the leader of| 


in earnest. Between two and three thousand whites were| 
massacred. Numbers were saved hy Toussaint, whose gene-| 
rous heart would have saved the whole but for the impatience | 
of his fullowers. His intention, was, to have driven the | 
whites from the island, but the thousands of the oppressed | 


could not wait this slow process—swift and cruel were their | 
decrees, and in spite of their leader, men, women and chil-| 
dren, were doomed to destruction. The work of extermina- 

} 


tion over, the blacks became the possessors of St. Domingo. 
and under the direction of ‘Toussaint, commenced the tillage | 
of the soil. For awhile they carried on their affairs in peace, | 
and prosperity might have rewarded their toil, but for the| 
restless ambition of Napoleon, who sent twenty thousand 
‘men to retake the island. A trial more severe than he had} 


_yet undergone awaited the black chief. His two sons had { sent us No. 4, of the adventures of this gentleman. 


i been sent to France to be educated; these Napoleon had de- 
termined should be used as the means of effecting a triumph. 
‘Le Clerc, the commander under Bonaparte, proposed, that if| 
Toussaint should surrender, his sons should be — 





jiand that he should be appointed the second in command. 
\,Like Brutus, he looked awhile upon his children and _ his 
|,country, scarcely knowing which to sacrifice. The feelings 
of the father and the patriot struggled for the mastery, and 
, like the Roman, he gave the decision for his country. Un- 
, worthy stratagem accomplished what force eould not per- 


The work of death was carried on || 





In THE saME com1n.—Nothing in the history of shinplaster 
brokers, can exceed the return of change made by the mana- 
ger of a theatre in Weimar, Germany. Seven persons made 
up the audience, who were decidedly unanimous in the hisses 
with which they attempted to pay off a blundering actor. 
The manager, nothing daunted, brought out his entire com- 
pany, and succeeded in out-hissing the hissers, insomuch, 
that they were obliged to vacate their places, leaving the vic- 
torious stars hurraing loudly over that last act of their per- 
formance. 





| 
| 


We have received and read 
The 
| contents are valuable in literature, and creditable to the stu- 
dents of one of the most popular collegiate institutions in 
our country. The number before us closes the third volume 
of the Magazine, and the conductors propose to commence 
the new volume with an engraved portrait of professor Day 
'“executed in the best manner on steel by a well known art- 
|ist.” The students at Yale have the ability for the manage 
|| ment of a periodical, as the chasteness and elevated charac- 
|| ter which their papers possess, clearly exhibit, and we heartily 


Yare Liverary Magazine. 
| with pleasure the August number of this periodical. 


| 
| 


| . 
|| wish them success. 


GenTLEMEN’s MacazinE.—We have received the August 
number,—but what of those for June and July? 


Nicnoras Nicxiesy.—Mr. Harrison, North Gay street, has 
Not the 
least famous of his exploits is detailed in this number, name- 
ly, the drubbing of old Squeers the pedagogue, of Dotheby 
Hall. 





=—— 

Alexander demanded of a pirate whomhe had taken, by 
what right he infested the seas? By the same right, replied 
he boldly, that you enslave the world. But Iam called a 
robber, because I have only one small vessel; and you are 
styled a conqueror, because you command great fleets and 
armies. 












































































_ ll way of the righteous is made plain’ Take him with regard 


T 0 M | $ $ ——" o : : 7 
Seistnnt | to health: What sluggishness of circulation! What depress- 
“yee | jon of spirit! What dullness of appetite! What enervation 
Got if thou wit then wed hies,—and at the altar's side | of frame! Take him with regard to temper and enjoyment. |; 


Pledge the fond faith to bim alone, to me thou hast denied; 
Think not that [°)] murmur—I resign me to my lot, 
But do not—do not deem that thou canst ever be forgot. 


| Who is pettish and fretful? 
cravings? 
venience? Who not only increases real, but conjures up im- | 
| aginary evils: and gets no sympathy from any one in either? | 
Who feel time wearisome and irksome? Who1s devonred | 
by ennui and spleen? Who oppress others with their com- | 





And thou wilt lean upon his arm—hia eye will gaze on thine, 
As once in happier hours it was the blissful lot of mine; 

And thon wilt turn their swimming light of loveliness on him, 
Whilst tears of pure, unspoken joy their lustre will bedim. 


And thy enraptur’d ear will drink the music of his tone, 

As he impassion’d pours the vows heard by thy ear alone; 

Oh, sweeter than the lute’s so/t notes his silver voice will seem— |! gem és ; 
Softer than the music heard in some seraphic dream. Recreation is only valuable as it unbends us; the idle know 

, nothing of it. Itis exertion that renders rest delightful, and | 

Go! wed him—and be realized thy sweetest, brightest dream, 

May life glide on as evenly as the rich flowing streain; 

Love wing with thee the rosy hours, and never may’st thou prove : i | 
The blighted heart—the hopeless grief of unrequited love. lawful calling, which engages, helps and enlivens all our) 
powers, let those bear witness who after spending years in| 
active usefulness, retire to enjoy themselves. Prayer should | 

_be always offered up for their servants and wives, and for! 


‘themselves too. They are a burden to themselves.—Jay. 


I would not thou shouldst ever taste the bitter, burning draught, 
Which, even to the very dregs, I’ve madly, deeply quaff’d;— 
But lovely, loving—and beloved, the chilling, deadly pain, 

Oh! never be it thine to feel,—to love, and Jove in vain. L. T. Vv. 





| 

| 

A PRATER AND AN IMPUDENT MAN. | NATIONAL ANTIPATHIES. | 
| 

i 


A Prater—Is a common nuisance, and as great a griev-| The mutual interchange of civilities between the French 
ance to those that come near him, as a pewterer is to his 


neighbors. His discourse is like the braying of a mortar, the | between the two people, are fast abolishing those mutual an- 


more impertinent the more voluble and loud, as a pestle | tipathies which it was once deemed patriotism mutually to | 


exasperate. 


makes more noise when it is rung on the sides of a mortar, 
We well remember when it would have been considered al 


than when it stamps downright and hits upon the business. 
A dog that opens upon a wrong scent will do it oftener than 
one that never opens but upon a right. He is as longwinded | to deny that one English sailor could whip two or three or | 
asa ventiduct, that fills as fast as it empties, or as it empties, | four Frenchmen; and so in France. The persuasion of the! 
or a trade-wind, that blows one way for half a year together. || French soldiers that they could easily, bear double the num-| 
He is like an ear-wig, when he gets within a man’s ear, he is | ber of John Bulls, was a part of their religion, and one of, 


not easily to be got out again. He plays with his tongue as| the elements of victory. Moreover, poets, song-writers, his. || 


a cat does with her tail, and is transported with the delight he | torians, and statesmen, wrote and talked about “natural enc- 
gives himself of his own making. mies,” “honorable prejudices,” and other-like phrases, all 


Butler is traditionally said to have been a man of bashful 





and reserved manners, till enlivened by the cheering influence | between nations. } 


of the bottle. In the following character, and elsewhere,* he | 


has drawn, in strong colors, the blessings of a comfortable 
assurance. 

An Impudent man—Is one whose want of money and want 
of wit have engaged him beyond his abilities. The little} 
knowledge he has of himself being suitable to the little he | 
has in his profession has made him believe himself fit for it. | Many proofs of this are of constant occurrence; but none | 
This double ignorance has made him set a value upon himself || 8° strikingly manifest as the reception given in England to| 
as he that wants a great deal appears in a better condition || Marshal Soult, not alone by the Court and the nobles, but by 
than he that wants a little. This renders him confident and| the masses, and by the middling classes, whenever he ap. 
fit for any undertaking; and sometimes (such is the concurrent || Peared- 
ignorance of the world) he prospers in it, but oftener miscar- || Somewhat similar civilities have been also shown by the 
ries, and becomes ridiculous; yet this advantage he has, that French and naval authoritics at Toulon, to Admiral Stopford 
as nothing can make him sce his errors, so nothing can dis-| 24 the officers of his Squadron, which accidentally put in. 
courage him that way; for he is fortified with his ignorance, | there. A magnificent temporary ball room was erected, at | 
as barren and rocky places are by their situation; and would |) which all that taste and luxury could accomplish was display. | 
rather believe that all men want judgment but himself, || edin honor of the guests—British sailors. 
From hence he grows impudent; for, as men judge by com- These are indications of progress in public opinion that | 
parison, he knows as little what it is to be defective, as what |) Sttikes us most agreeably, as tending to harmonize nations 
it is to be excellent. Modesty is but a noble jealousy of) ‘to one family. 
honor, and impudence the prostitution of it; tor he, whose || ‘The Atlantic Steam Ships are to play a large part, as we | 
face is proof against infamy, must be as little sensible of\ have before taken occasion to say, in this great cousumma- 
glory. Shame is the tender-moral conscience of good men. || “iD 
The face 1s the dial of the mind; and where they do not go 
together, *tis a sign that one or both are out of order. He|| A gentleman, of a grave deportment, was busily engaged | 
that is impudent, is like a merchant that trades upon his|| in blowing bubbles of soap and water, and was attentively | 
credit without a stock, and, if his debts were known, would | Observing them, as they expanded and burst in the sunshine. | 
break immediately. | A pert youth fell into a fit of loud laughter, at a sight so | 
| strange, and which shewed, as he thought, such folly and 

insanity. Be ashamed, young man, said one who passed by, 





| pulse of self-interest, and, we hope it may be truly added, the | 
progress of a more refined and Christian view of the duties, 





ing this labored fabric of error, and substituting for ill-will, dis- | 








MISERIES OF INDOLENCE, 
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Who feels wanton and childish |; 
Who broods over every little vexation and incon- || 


pany, and their company and their questions, and censorious | 
talk? The active only have the true relish of life. He who/|| 
knows not what it is to labor, knows not what it is to enjoy. | 


sleep free and undisturbed. That the happiness of life de- |) 
| pends on the regular prosecution of some laudable purpose or || 


and English, and the facility and frequency of intercourse | 
| 


blow at the naval supremacy of England to have undertaken | 


| But peace, long preserved, the wants of commerce, the im- | 


| aud obligations of nations one to another, are fast overthrow- | 


trust and Cislike, mutual regard and mutual confidence. I 


From the Family Visitor. 


THE DISCONSOLATE, 


BY E. YEATES REESE. 
“fn the world ye shall have tribulation.’ 


On life’s dark and troubled stream, 
Art thou wildly toss’d? 

Is thy spirit’s cheering beam 
In the darkness lost? 

Wilt thou vainly yield to sorrow?— 
Wilt thou still repine? 

| When the promise of to-morrow, 

Tells of joys divine, 


| 


| 


Cast thy needless fears away! 
Trust thy Saviour’s power! 

He will be thy constant stay, 

In affliction’s hour: 

Clouds may gather darkly o’er thee, 
Friends no longer cheer,— 

Yet with Jesus’ word before thee, 
Wilt thou— canst thou fear? 





| What chough many a lovely form 
| Meets destruction’s doom, 
Flowers fall beneath the storm 

| Ne’er again to bloom? 

| Yonder sun may leave his station 

| Never more to glow, 

H And the flames of desolation, 
Wrap the ‘world below.’— 

| 


Yet the spirit, over all, 

Joyously shall soar, 
| From the ills of earthly thrall, 
Free—forevermore! 
| Free to taste the endless pleasure, 

Of its home above: 

Purchas’d by the priceless treasure, 
| Of the Saviour’s love. 


} 


| Then, oh! then the soul shall see, 
j Every serrow here, 
| Stript of all its mystery,— 
As a boon appear: 
See the guardian care of heaven, 


i . 
In each timely blow,— 


| See how kindly God hath given, 
tending to implant and nourish perpetual feelings of hatred } 


Joy to spring from wo. 


Cast thy faithless fear aside, 
Wilt thou not be free? 

Knowst thou not that Jesus died, 
Bled and died for thee! 

Sorrow’s cloud may gather o’er thee— 
Thunders mutter near, 

Yet with Jesus’ word before thee, 

| What hast thou to fear. 

| Baltimore, August, 1838. 


{ 


TO YOUNG MEN. 


There is no moral object so beautiful to me as a conscien- 
| tious young man. I watch him as I do a star in the hea 
; vens; clouds may be before him, but we know that his lights 


|| is behind them, and will beam again; the blaze of others’ 


prosperity may outshine him, but we know that, though up- 
| seen, he illuminates his own true sphere. He resists tempt 
ation not without a struggle, for that is not a virtue, but be 
| does resist and conquer; he hears the saicasm of the profli- 
gate, and it stings him; for that is the trial of virtue; but he 
| heals the wound by his own pure touch. He heeds not the 
| watch-word of fashion if it leads to sin; the atheist, who says 
| not only inhis heart but with his lips, ‘there is no God,’ 


| controls him not, for he sees the haud of a creating God, and 


| 


| rejoices in it. 
| Woman is sheltered by fond arms and loving counsel; old 
| age is protected by its experience, and manhood by its exper: 
|jence, and manhood by its strength; but the young mad, 
| stands amid the temptation of the world like a self-balanced 
|tower; happy he who seeks and gains the prop and shelter 
| of morality. 

Onward; then, conscientious youth! raise thy standard, and 


None so little enjoy life, and such are burdens to themselves, || of your rudeness and ignorance. You now behold the great- | nerve thyself for goodness. If God has given thee intellew 


as those who have nothing to do; for jest philosopher of the age, Sir Isaac Newton, investigating 


‘A want of occupation ts not rest— 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distresse’d. 


Such a man is out of God's order, and opposing his obvious 
design in the faculties he has given him, and the condition 


| less curious than useful, though you deem them childish and 
insignificant. 


tual power, awaken it in that cause, never let it be said of 


| the nature of light and colors, by a series of experiments, no || thee, he helped to swell the tide of sin by pouring his info. 


ence into its channels. If thou art feeble in mental strength, 
| throw not that drop into a polluted current. Awake, atie, 





As a passenger was going to Peru, a great storm arose 
and the master of the vessel ordered the most burthensome 
articles that every one had to be thrown overboard to lighten 
the vessel—upon which the passenger run and brought up 
his wife, saying, ‘she was the most burthensome article he 


in which he has placed him. Nothing, therefore, is prom- 
ised in the Scriptures to the indolent. Take the indolent, 
with regard to exertion. What indecision! What delay! 
What reluctance! What apprehension! The slothful man 
says ‘there is a lion without; I shall be slain in the street’— 





‘Tne way of the slothful man is a hedge of thorns, but the || 284: 
———— 
te a aa iat imentonce, FASHION. 
‘0 all things hat i t ; —— . 
And put caseng hls wants bat sheme, Fashion is for the most part nothing but the ostentation of 
To all the world may lay his claim.—Hudibras. riches, 





‘young man! assume the beautiful garb of virtue! It is easy 
|| to sin; it is difficult to be pure and holy. Put on thy strength 
then; let thy chivalry be aroused against error; let Truth be 
the lady of thy love—defend her.—S. Rose. 


The atheist is a kind of Felo-de-se; for, according to bis 


notion, his own existence is as much an uncertainty a5 7 
thing else. 








When Zeno was told that all his goods were drowned; why 


then, said he, fortune has a mind to make me & P 
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